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A Venture in Cooperation 


In an effort to offset increasingly keen competition and 
to keep its workers regularly employed the Yeomans 
sold Brothers Pump Company, Chicago, Illinois, has entered 
into an agreement with the machinists’ union to maintain 
systematic cooperation between its management and its 
employes. Although the company has dealt with the 
union for 25 or more years, the arrangement now made 
promises new results. Closer cooperation is expected to 
increase output, lower costs, improve quality, conserve 
‘CM materials, reduce accidents, eliminate waste, and stabilize 
employment. 

, and Regular conferences between the management and rep- 
icott, B resentatives of the union will give definite attention not 
only to ways and means of improving the technique of 


6h ‘eduction but also to sales promotion and distribution. 
ate ee Otto S. Beyer, consulting engineer for the Railway 
pe Employes’ Department of the American Federation of 


Labor, who was active in developing a similar plan on 
the Baltimore and Ohio and the Canadian National Rail- 
way systems, was retained by the union to present its 
proposals in the joint negotiation of the plan. Mr. Beyer 
points out that such a cooperative scheme implies a “will- 
ingness of the employes to accept a definite responsibility 
for the success of the company and the willingness of the 
management to delegate this responsibility to the union as 
ps well as to share the resulting benefits with its employes.” 
anil Experience elsewhere indicates that such a basis of rela- 
tions calls out what employes can contribute toward the 
ost PAE success of a business. 
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“Playing the Communists’ Game’”’ 


Under this caption the New York Evening Post, of 
sttongly conservative reputation, in its issue of November 
12, published the following leading editorial : 

“In a highly commendable endeavor to bring to an end 
What remained of the ladies’ tailors’ strike, Miss Frances 
se WHE Perkins, state industrial commissioner, last week called a 
conference of the employers and the union. At the con- 
ference the employers reiterated the demand which had 
caused the strike—the demand for the right to discharge 
a many as 20 per cent of their employes at a given time 
of the year without the assignment of a reason and with- 
; out review by the impartial chairman. Later this demand 
vice MRE was modified to 10 per cent. Thereupon Miss Perkins 
Suggested an agreement upon five per cent, arguing that 
uch a step would recognize the principle urged by the 

ployers and at the same time would not be too drastic 
#condition for the workers to accept. 

“Despite their reluctance to assent to the principle of 
ischarge without review, the workers notified Miss Per- 
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bodies through which 


kins of their acceptance of her proposal as a basis for 


settlement of the dispute. The employers, however, re- 
jected the proposal and issued a statement in which they 
expressed lack of interest in an immediate settlement of 
the strike. 

“In taking this attitude toward the strike the employers 
were doing one of the last things they would wish to do— 
they were playing into the hands of the Communists. 
Whatever the merits of the dispute, there is no merit 
whatsoever in looking with indifference upon a strike at 
a moment when every effort is being mobilized to relieve 
the unemployed and to reduce unemployment. No better 
weapon could be provided for the Communists than the 
argument that a non-Communistic labor union is unable to 
negotiate successfully with employers. This fact does not 
mean that employers must yield to every demand of their 
employes, but it does mean that they must yield to the 
spirit of conciliation and that, instead of rejecting pro- 
posals made by a competent mediator and then acting as 
if they had no further concern in the matter, they must 
exert themselves to find a way out. 

“That a strike should exist at a time like this is a tragic 
anomaly. That one should exist after an attempt on the 
part of the state industrial commissioner to end it makes 
the picture the more sinister. The employers cannot afford 
to be put into the position of appearing to be aiming at 
the crippling of the union. A speedy settlement of the 
strike is plainly called for.” ’ 


Union Labor Insurance Company 


A report of progress during the last three years by 
Matthew Woll, as president of The Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company, announces that “no other company 
has placed so much life insurance in force in so short a 
time after beginning business.” The first policy was 
written on June 15, 1927, and by December 31, 1929, the 
amount of insurance in force had grown to $44,492,150. 
Of this amount $4,063,500 consisted of individual poli- 
cies and $40,428,650 of trade union group insurance 
policies. 

Sixty national and international unions, seven state 
federations of labor, 34 city central labor bodies, 300 local 
trade unions and many individual trade unionists are 
shareholders in the company. It was organized as a stock 
company in order to obtain operating funds and to insure 
that national and international unions should always have 
full control. However, the stockholders receive only six 


per cent on the funds which they have invested and all 
surplus belongs to policyholders. Among the policyholders 
136 prominent people are listed who are not connected 
with the labor movement. 


Up to December 31, 1929, the company had paid in 
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death and disability claims $780,045. Mr. Woll points 
out that “the most remarkable fact regarding this record 
is that by means of the group policies large numbers of 
families have been protected through group insurance 
without the enormous effort, waste and delay which would 
have been involved before the same insurance could have 
been placed in force through solicitation of individuals. 
Furthermore, this insurance protects homes sorely in need 
of such protection, covering thousands of lives which 
would never have been insured otherwise except through 
small industrial policies. Over and over again we have 
learned that our payment to the beneficiary upon the 
death of the insured has been practically the only funds 
available. Certainly we are performing an important so- 
cial service by perfecting a method by which large numbers 
of trade unionists are thus protected with a minimum of 
delay and expense, and this is especially true because 
those who need protection most are those who can pay 
least and who are, therefore, least apt to obtain insurance 
as individuals.” 


“Dulling the Axe of Dismissal’’ 


Under the above title Edward S. Cowdrick, an indus- 
trial engineer, in The Nation’s Business for October, dis- 
cusses the problem of dealing with employes who have to 
be dismissed because of changes in business organization 
or because of business depression. It has been discovered 
that when the axe falls the injustice to the workers is too 
great to be regarded lightly. 

Mr. Cowdrick points out that slaves and serfs in the 
past had greater protection against starvation than the 
modern wage worker has. But in recent years among 
some business concerns there has been a distinct trend 
away from the idea that the labor of man is to be bought 
and sold as a commodity with little or no consideration of 
what it means to those who have given years of service. 
“The man who works for one employer for ten or fifteen 
years, even if he does not actually obtain a vested right 
to his job, at least builds up a presumption that he will 
finish his active service in the same company. To break 
off the connection becomes a serious step not to be taken 
hastily by either party.” 

The movement for greater efficiency, less labor turn- 
over, high standards of living, pensions and a realization 
of the difficulties of middle-aged men in finding new jobs 
has bred new concepts of the worth of labor. “Liberal- 
minded employers,” in an effort to relieve the distress 
incident to dismissal, “have adopted the expedient of pay- 
ing laid-off employes cash indemnities” or “industrial 
alimony.” These payments are usually graded according 
to age and length of service. 

Practices vary greatly, but it is common to pay a week’s 
wages for each year of service. Sometimes it is two 
weeks’ wages for each year of service but “usually a 
minimum length of service—perhaps ten years—is set as 
the point at which payment of compensation begins; em- 
ployes of less service are dismissed without indemnity, or 
with merely a week or two weeks’ notice. Sometimes 
there is an absolute maximum—typically a year’s wages— 
which limits the payment to a laid-off employe, regardless 
of his service record.” 

Some employers “provide a definite differential in favor 
of the man past 40 or 45 years of age, thus recognizing 
the difficulty which this man will experience in finding an- 
other job.” Some provide reduced pensions if a worker 
lacks only a few years of service to qualify for a pension. 

In some companies a dismissal compensation is paid 
only when lay-offs result from the permanent shutdown 


of plants. “In others, it has been used when drastic mm 
ductions of force occasioned the dismissal of long-seryig 
employes. In still others, compensation has been paid 
individual workers dropped from the rolls because of j 
ability to learn new processes. On one railroad, in th 
case of men who have subscribed to a system of om. 
tributory insurance, dismissal compensation is paid eva 
to those discharged for cause.” : 

The practice of paying indemnities is so new that m 
effort has yet been made to find out the extent to which 
it has been adopted, but Mr. Cowdrick suggests thy 
“possibly a dozen or a score of nationally known corp. 
rations have definite schedules of payment.” Some em. 
ployers have also taken steps to help dismissed employes 
find jobs elsewhere. Since “the lay-offs for which com. 
pensation is paid are nearly always for the benefit of th 
company,” such as economies in the use of man power 
and facilities, Mr. Cowdrick asks, “is it less reasonabk 
for the company to pay something for displaced labor tha 
for it to pay overhead charges on idle machinery? 

“It is not out of place to point out that the obligation, 
toward displaced workers which is being assumed volur 
tarily by forward-looking American employers is enforce 
by law in many foreign countries. Particularly in Latin 
America, labor codes prescribe advance notice of dismis 
sals, or lay-off compensation, or both, which in some it 
stances go considerably beyond the most liberal practice 
of North American employers. . . . 

“Tt is not too much to say that the method of dealing 
with employes in time of shut-down or reduction of fore 
is one of the standards by which management is judged, 
and that this standard will carry increasing weight in tht 
next few years.” 

The significance of this account is increased by the faa 
that it appears in The Nation’s Business. 


The “Eddy Seminar” 


The American Seminar, conducted by Sherwood Edty 
is now planning its 1931 tour. This will be the eleveslt 
consecutive year in which the Seminar has provided oppor 
tunity to a group of educators, ministers, and men atl 
women in public life to make original study of soc 
economic, and political conditions in Europe. Invitatio 
are extended only to persons who are willing and comp 
tent to make penetrating observation and to make ti 
experience count in the promotion of international unde 
standing. 

Lectures and discussions will be held on the ship 
preparation for the programs abroad, where the party wil 
meet intimately many outstanding leaders in the fields 0 
politics, economics, education and religion, in Londo 
Berlin, Moscow, Warsaw, Vienna, Rome, Geneva atl 
Paris. The program abroad will be arranged by commit 
tees of influential persons; in London by Lord Astor, Sf 
William Beveridge of the London School of Econom 
and the Warden of Toynbee Hall; in Berlin by form# 
Chief Justice Simon, Professor Julius Richter of the U1 
versity of Berlin and Dr. Arnold Wolfers. a 

At Berlin the party will divide, one group visilil 
Prague, Vienna and Rome, etc. The other group wil? 
to Russia, visiting Leningrad and Moscow, and opp 
tunity will be given to visit the collective farms 
rough it for a few days in peasant villages. 

In Geneva the whole Seminar will make a study of 
League of Nations in cooperation with the Geneva Iai 
tute of International Relations. 

At all lectures opportunity for discussion and for q# 
tioning the speakers will be afforded. The group in 0m 
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has met some of the most interesting and stimulat- 
ing personalities of the countries visited. The summer is 
woted to serious study and only persons who will sustain 
a purpose should apply for membership. Those who 
have opportunity on their return in public speaking and 
writing to disseminate what they have learned by the ex- 
rience are especially welcomed. 
Applications for membership in the Seminar should be 
addressed early to Sherwood Eddy, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


Social Hygiene in Russia 


Two articles in the November issue of the Journal of 
Social Hygiene describe social hygiene as practiced in 
Soviet Russia, one dealing with its more human aspects 
and the other in more statistical fashion. The writers are 
in marked agreement regarding the value of the work 
being done. They present so much information not else- 
where available as to warrant extensive quotation here. 

Under the title, Social Hygiene Observations in Soviet 
Russia, Dr. Rachelle S. Yarros of the Social Hygiene 
Council, Chicago, Illinois, says: “To understand the pres- 
ent situation in Russia, or any important feature of it, it 
is necessary to bear in mind that the Soviet government 
and the Communist party back of it are carrying out not 
one great social experiment, but many such experiments 
simultaneously, and that all of these are interdependent, 
organically connected, and dictated by a certain philosophy 
of society, of government and of economic and social re- 
lations.” The Soviet government, “admittedly a benevo- 
lent despotism,” is able to do many things which demo- 

‘atic governments cannot do. Its leaders believe that sex 
oblems cannot be satisfactorily solved “unless other and 
deeper problems, economic, religious, ethical, social, are 
vigorously attacked at the same time with definite solu- 
tions for them in view.” The government's social hygiene 
agencies are “effectively coordinated and directed by one 
central committee pursuant to a comprehensive and defi- 
hite program.” 

The Venereological Institute, established in 1922 in 
order “to unify under one roof the medical, experimental 
and social aspects of venereal disease,” has 140 units, in 
7 departments, viz., dermatology, syphilology, etc. Each 
department is headed by a professor “of the highest stand- 
ing in his specialty,” and is adequately staffed. There are 
xfay and roentgen ray, dental, and eye departments, 
micro-photographic cabinets, library, drug department, etc. 
Extensive research is carried on, and 264 scientific mono- 
gtaphs have been issued. 

The department of social venereology corresponds to 
our social hygiene education. “It is considered one of 
the most important activities in a comprehensive program 

or the prevention and control of venereal disease, where 
aim is to place every possible case under treatment.” 
‘large amphitheatre and small lecture rooms of the 
cational department are in constant use for lectures, 
Movies, exhibits, etc., and the whole staff participates in 
the educational campaign. In addition to the lectures and 
Emonstrations delivered at the Institute to groups of all 
nds, an extensive program is carried on in many fac- 
tories, business and industrial institutions. 

Ina determined effort to diminish prostitution its causes 
lave been carefully studied and dealt with. The bolsheviks 

pitve that prostitution, as far as women are concerned, 
Ost entirely an economic problem, and hence their 


Policy is to favor the single woman by supplying her with 
fmployment whenever possible, so as not to leave her 
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stranded. But since there is considerable unavoidable un- 
employment in Russia at present, they feel that it is neces- 
sary and expedient to provide homes for shelter and. re- 
adjustment of these girls, who are largely peasants without 
education or vocational training.” Twelve such homes 
now exist in Moscow, and others are being organized all 
over Russia. 

A constructive program of social hygiene sex education 
is being introduced into the schools in connection with 
health and scientific courses. Sex behavior, the bolsheviks 
say, “like all other behavior, must be guided by ideals and 
a philosophy,” and an effort is being made to train the 
young to apply their ideals to everyday life. Dr. Yarros 
states that the idea that the bolsheviks believe in in- 
temperance and promiscuity in sex relations is quite 
erroneous, that, on the contrary, “as social idealists they 
advocate temperance in sex as essential to devotion to their 
cause.” 

The government’s strict rules regarding the care of the 
children in case of the separation or divorce of parents 
apply equally to those legally married and to unmarried 
couples. While the mother has the sole right to the child, 
unless she is entirely incompetent, both father and mother 
must contribute equally to its support. 

It is a mistake, Dr. Yarros says, to suppose that the 
bolshevik government insists on compulsory contraception 
and abortions. “Contraception in Russia is a part of the 
social hygiene program, because the number of children 
must be regulated, but the main object in offering scientific 
contraceptive information as well as opportunities for 
abortions is to safeguard health.” With regard to the 
legalizing of the practice of abortion, one physician said 
to Dr. Yarros: “It was time for some government to act 
upon its conviction and protect those women by offering 
them scientific care, instead of leaving them to the mercy 
of quacks and mercenary abortionists.” When asked 
how many abortions had been performed in the past year, 
he said, “About 80,000 in Moscow alone, but ‘ 


because of the care and skill with which the physicians 
are doing this work, we have had no mortality and very 
little morbidity.” 

Dr. Yarros found the attitude of the younger bolsheviks 
idealistic. She quotes the views of one as interpretive of 
her group: “Sex is not as all-important as some people 


think. But the principle of complete equality of 
men and women requires that woman shall continue her 
work, and do it well, whether she has children or not. 
Voluntary parenthood is an axiom with us. . . . Eco- 
nomic independence is absolutely essential in any love 
relationship. We of the younger generation 
strongly believe that economic independence and freedom 
to work in all fields will make us wiser companions and 
friends of those we love, and in the end perhaps lead us 
to a much more stable family relationship. For the pres- 
ent, however, we must, for the sake of the child itself, 
encourage the state to be its educator and protector, since 
family life is now unstable.” 

Dr. Ralph A. Reynolds, writing of Social Hygiene in 
Soviet Russia* in the same issue, says: “To appreciate the 
development of social hygiene among the masses in Soviet 
Russia, we must consider the special problems and the 
magnitude of the work which confronted the leaders of 
the new régime. These leaders were faced with the re- 
sponsibility of molding into one homogeneous mass a popu- 


* Considerable portions of the statistical data in this article were supplied 
to Dr. Reynolds by Voks (located in Moscow), the bureau for cultural rela- 
tions between Soviet Russia and foreign countries, and Anna J, Haines, the 
executive secretary for the Boston Health Center. The term “social hygiene” 
is more broadly construed than with us. 
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lation of 150 million people, made up of 65 races with 
more than 100 languages and most of them with different 
customs. Out of Russia’s population of 150 mil- 
lion, 114 million were illiterate and were used only to the 
most primitive methods of living. Hygiene and sanitation 
among the masses were unknown. . . . Russia’s 
death rate (27.3 per thousand in 1913) was the highest 
in the world. Cholera, typhus, black plague and 
smallpox were rampant in many of the most primitive 
districts in southeastern Russia.” As an indication of the 
progress achieved the following comparisons are sig- 
nificant : 

“In 1913, under the old régime, Russia had 12,600 phy- 
sicians. In 1929, the number increased to 44,800. 

“Of every 100 infants born in 1913, 35 died before 
they reached the age of one year. In 1928, the number 
had been reduced to 18. 

“In 1913, 76 per cent of the people of Russia were 
illiterate. In 1929 illiteracy had been reduced to 44 per 
cent.” 

In 1913, laborers worked 12 hours a day in badly 
lighted, unventilated factories; in some industries 14 
hours. “Today, the Soviet government makes the welfare 
of the laborer one of its chief concerns.” The working 
day has been reduced to 8 hours, and in certain industries 
dangerous to health, to 6 hours. 

To accomplish these changes the Soviet government used 
various means. It established in 1917 the Commissariat 
for Health and shifted the emphasis in medical practice 
from curative to preventive medicine. Doctors, nurses 
and pharmacists became civil servants, and hospitals, sana- 
toria and drug stores were taken over by the state. While 
private practice is permitted it is required that medicine 
shall be practiced on a service and not on a money-making 
basis. Along with the increase in medical personnel, “new 
clinics, hospitals and research centers were established. 
kim By means of Red Cross nurses, traveling clinics, 
graphic posters and health films, additional health work is 
being carried on among the masses. 

“A system of social insurance makes free medical ser- 
vice available to the majority of the population. . . . 
In the case of the industrial laborer and his family, the 
cost of the insurance is borne by the industry with which 
he is affiliated. In the case of the peasant the cost is borne 
equally by the whole population by means of a tax levied 
for the purpose.” 

The reduction in Russia’s high infant and maternity 
mortality rate has been accomplished through the Health 
Protection Institute in Moscow, which has branches in all 
the important cities of Soviet Russia, “by establishing a 
system of factory day nurseries; by a system of prenatal 
and postnatal work (whereby the mother is supported by 
the state for 6 weeks before and 6 weeks after the birth 
of her child) and by the systematic teaching of infant and 
child hygiene in city and village clinics.” 

In the “museum for social insurance and labor protec- 
tion” and its several branches, “the laborers can learn in 
simple graphic form the elements of anatomy and physi- 
ology, of hygiene and sanitation. They also learn the 
requirements of health in regard to working conditions 
and the dangers attached to certain forms of occupation. 
. . .” Laborers “who are not sick enough to stop work 
but who are exhausted and under weight and who need 
“special food and good sleeping conditions” are cared for 
in the laborers’ night sanatoria. 

Dr. Reynolds states that he found the quality of work 
in the medical and health institutes good. He also highly 


commends such institutions as the well-baby clinics, 
tuberculosis institutes, the neurological and endocrinology 
cal institutes and others, and the educational campaig 
against the unsanitary habits prevalent among the 
norant. 

Dr. Reynolds was most impressed, as was Dr. Yarroy 
by the work of institutions for the cure and preventioy 
of venereal disease, briefly described above. In this cop 
nection he says further: “The Soviet is, at the present 
time, considering the enaction of a law that will make} 
criminal for any man to pay a woman for her services a 
a prostitute. The Code of Labor provides si t 
cial rules safeguarding women from sudden loss of their 
jobs, and all types of work are now open to women.” He 
reports that 60 per cent of the girls cared for in the voce 
tional homes, referred to above, remain reclaimed, Ij j= 
addition to that carried on among the backward classes, 
extensive cultural and educational work is done among the 
younger men in an effort “to instill in them wholesom 
views regarding their relation to women.” Fot 

Housing conditions in the cities are very poor and them Cottor 
overcrowding in Moscow “appalling.” In an effort tp 
meet the situation the government is building, as fast af out of 
possible, model apartment houses for laborers. 

The peasant presents a more difficult educational pro} 
lem than does the worker in industrial centers. Thorougi 
education of the adult peasant masses was clearly impo 
sible. An effort is being made, therefore, to give them tlt 
most needed practical education. Peasant houses or mee 
ing places have been established in each agricultutd 
district, which contain, in graphic form, “a complete sy 
tem of instruction in the methods of modern farming.” & 
library, a radio and a lecture room, a few beds, and the mt 
cafeteria are included, as well as a room for a social samy Ve 
vice worker and a farm adviser. fay 1 

Regarding the treatment of crime, Dr. Reynolds saggy tat 
that the prisons are now converted into vocational tram" F 
ing schools and “the idea of retributive punishment d cordin, 
crime has been completely discarded.” 27" 

The attitude of the Soviet in the matter of sex relation » orke 
is discussed by Dr. Reynolds with pretty much the sang’? this 
emphases as appear in Dr. Yarros’ treatment of the sigy*¥ 
ject. He says also: “Among the pioneer Youth aigg’mon. 
Comsomol Youths the attainment of physical perfection *sente 
almost a religion. So far as I could tell, thet 
is no evidence of any breakup of the family as an estibye "4 
lished institution in Russia. Family life among the peat , “ 
ants is much the same as it has been in the past, ext. omy | 
for the fact that the hygienic, educational and 
elements have been improved.” In the urban centers, how ne 
ever, he finds that the inability of the government to hou 
the population has resulted in the development of call oo 
munal family life. sg 

In summing up his impressions of Russia’s new s0t 
program, Dr. Reynolds observes that ‘“‘one cannot la 
being impressed by its completeness, its comprehensi 
ness, its courageous penetration to the root of social i 
in the effort to build a new order upon a sound fount 
tion. Compared with such a program, measures for some 
betterment in the United States seem disorganized Ras 
superficial. We are dealing (with a great em. 
play of earnestness and energy) with the maladjismihi 
citizen, with the indigent, with the physically unfit; wea 
doing, meanwhile, comparatively little toward the syst@ 
atic eradication of the factors in American life wil 
result in these end-products. . Russia’s progaitore 
should give us food for thought.” A lar 
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